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HE RECENTLY-PUBLISHED annuai salary survey 

by the American Federation of Teachers vividly 

points out the primary cause of the acute shortage of 
qualified teachers. 

It is the ridiculously low salaries paid to them in 

many sections of the country, particularly in 
From the South. For example, while teachers with 
Labor's Master’s degrees in some Arkansas towns are 
Daily paid starting salaries of $2,100, they would 

be paid over $5,000 in some New York cities. 
The same wide spread exists between teachers with 
Bachelor’s degrees. 

The report also said that 29 states allocate school 
aid money for non-degree teachers in an obvious at- 
tempt to “plug the teachers shortage.” 

Another somber aspect is that in many states there 
are as many qualified teachers not working at the 
profession, because of low pay and poor working con- 
ditions, as are teaching. 

In the same Southern towns where less than sub- 
sistence salaries are paid teachers, skilled workers, par- 
ticularly union members, on an average are paid twice 
as much, or more, than the pedagogues. 

The situation that forces members of one of the 
noblest professions to sacrifice their personal welfare in 
order to pursue the task of helping to mold the minds 
and lives of tomorrow’s citizens is, of course, a national 
disgrace. 

Labor, ever the staunchest champion of education, 
has a tremendous task cut out for it. First, it must 
greatly increase its support to the American Federation 
of Teachers’ campaign to organize all teachers, because 
that offers the most effective and quickest solution to 
the glaring inequities in the teaching profession. 

Secondly, labor must help to spearhead an accelerated 
program to awaken the people to the seriousness of the 
crisis in education, and to utilize to the fullest its in 
fluence in the Congress and in the state legislatures to 
bring remedial legislation 


@ 


I OW MUCH better would we all be without unions? 
ii Yes, how much? A gentleman, and no doubt a 
scholar, had a letter in one of the papers advising 
workers against getting organized. He said that em- 
ployees joining unions lose their liber- 
ties as individuals and become domi- 


nated, also regimented. How true this 
ic! 


From The 
Vancouver, 
B.C., Sun Before the unions came a man was 


free to do an honest day-and-a-half’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. He was at liberty to stand on his own heels 


and bargair with the boss. He could be pushed around 
at any time. Nobody regimented him against it. 

The unions have changed this. Today not even the 
non-union employee is free from the evils of unionism. 
As a result of union people being dragooned into ac- 
cepting raises, many non-union people have been in- 
timidated into accepting raises, too. 

The good old six-day week that we employees knew 
so well and were so attached to, was scrapped! 

In its place the five-day week was foisted on us! 

Instead of being free to work 70 hours in six days, 
we were quickly dominated into working 40 in five! 

And from the very moment the union gut us we 
had to take more pay! 

To show you how unions treat you—for every $20 
a month raise the union forced on us we had to pay, 
I believe it was as much as $1 a month in dues! 

The fate of union members’ wives must be partic- 
ularly trying. In place of the happy times of long hours, 
low pay and personal insecurity the unions have domi- 
nated entire families. indeed, entire communities, into 
a better standard of life—Barry Mathers 


nage following reflections were prompted by a Letter 
to the Editor written by a Detroit public 
school teacher who does not think favorably of the 
board of education plan to teach children wholesale 

by television. We withhold the name of 
From The the correspondent because, unhappily, 
Detroit executives in public service now and then 

‘ seem to forget the constitutional guar- 
Times an-:ees of freedom of speech when subordi- 
nates disagree with their policies. Our teacher deplores 
the outlook of mass-production cramming and we must 
say we feel a good deal the same way. In contrast, we 
recall the words of another school teacher quoted in 
The Detroit Times a few days ago. Mrs. Gladys Bentley 
said: 

“IT think the best results in teaching science to chil- 
dren are in finding what interests each individual— 
then making it possible for him to follow it up.” 

By taking advantage of a child’s natural curiosity— 
at college level it becomes “intellectual curiosity’”-—he 
is guided in his own search to understand the world 
around him. The essence of teaching is to help the 
child to learn. To some extent, every child natively 
possesses a strain of curiosity; an inherent desire tor 
knowledge, although frequently it is well hidden. 

A true teacher develops and utilizes this capacity of 
her students. We attribute no such talents to a tele- 
vision set. We cannot imagine a picture tube and loud 
speaker that could tune themselves to the individual 
capacities and interests of a child, for the purpose of 
giving him or her the best possible chance of achieve- 
ment. The reverse is true. 
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ON OUR COVER 


NION TEACHER on our cover is Miss Alice Shea, active 
| noted of the Hartford (Conn.) Federation of Teachers, 
Local 1018, physical education teacher (above) in that city’s 
Dominick F. Burns and Richard ]. Kinsella elementary schools 
and is summer (cover) director of its Dwight School Day Camp 
for Children. 

The Camp is sponsored by the city’s South End Community 
Association of business men, parents and teachers, under the 
direction of the recreation division of the Hartford park depart 
ment. Said James H. Dillon, Hartford recreation director: 

“She has made the camp. Without her it would not be pos 
sible to carry it on. She grew up in the neighborhood, has lived 
with the people of the community and knows their needs.” 

Miss Shea received her BS from Arnold college and is doing 
graduate work at Hillyer college. She is a member of the Na 
tional Health, Physical Education and Recreation Association, 
of the board of directors of the South End Community Associa 
tion, and also of the fund raising commmittee of the University 
of Bridgeport, Arnold college division.—Photos for the American 
Teacher magazine by Joseph H. Soifer, secretary, Hartford Fed- 
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HILDREN AND TEACHERS tradi- 
CC tionally have associated October with 
Columbus Day, Indian summer, Jack Frost, 
corn fodder and pumpkins. For those of 
us in the American Federation of Teachers 
it also means Membership Month. It is 
with extreme pride that I report the spit 
ited membership campaign which our Lo 
cals are at this moment conducting. 


Many Locals worked long and hard 
during the summer sacrificing a much 
needed vacation in order to properly plan 
their fall campaign. These dedicated 
teachers understand that the interest of 
the teaching profession requires that they 
give extended attention to organizing men 
and women of our profession. This is com 
mendable“and to me comprehensible. 


Recently I spoke to a group of teachers 
upon the merits of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. At the conclusion of the 
meeting dozens of teachers came to me to 
inquire about the feasibility of affiliating 
with us. The anxious look in their faces, 
the hope that I saw in their eyes filled me 
with determination to extend our efforts 
in an expanded organizational program. 


ANY of our members gained inspira- 
M tion and a stimulating experience 
in attending the recent convention of the A.F. of T. 
vention was the largest in our history and was claimed by many 


This con- 


persons as the finest and best yet held. 


The convention highlighted by the challenging and pro 
vocative address of Walter Reuther. In clear terms, he stated 
that “a most important challenge in America is education which 
becomes more threatening and more serious each day as class- 
rooms become more and more antiquated and as teachers get 
less and less compensation in terms of their equity in the gross 
national product. 


“There is much noble talk about education. You often hear 
eloquent orations on the public platforms around election time 
about how our children are our most precious national asset. 
Yet after all is said and done, they are treated as though they 
were unimportant. 


“What we need is less pious talk and more practical and posi- 
tive action on the educational front of America. A society that 
is more concerned about the amount of chrome on its automobiles 
than it is for the growth of its children is going to be in deeper 
trouble as we go down the road of history.” 


HE CONVENTION of the American Federation of Teachers 
a pledged itself unequivocally to expand its efforts to insure 
to all locals the right of collective bargaininig with their school 
boards for the attainment of the following objectives: 


A single salary schedule; a teachable class size in a modern 
building; tenure laws; adequate accumulative sick leave and 
hospitalization; improved retirement pensions; published person 
nel procedure, and a free and uninterrupted lunch period for 
all teachers. 


In my address to the convention I said the accomplishment of 
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these objectives will do much toward re 
storing the teaching profession to a status 
of true professionalism. The American 
Federation of Teachers cannot and must 
not be content until the job of teaching 
America’s children will again be considered 


with highest respect by every American. 


In a climate of cynicism, fear, and op 
pression, so prevalent in today’s world, 
members of the A.F. of T. with conscience, 
courage, and candor are fighting for objec 
tives which are jubilant to those who love, 
remember, and cherish high principles. 


In this same concept, we must with re- 
newed vigor continue our opposition to the 
discredited merit rating system of pay; low 
ering professional standards; mass instruc 
tion by TV as a substitute for teacher-pupil 
relationships; overloading teachers and cit 
cumventing of orderly integration in all 


school systems. 


7 . CONVENTION also took cogniz 
ance of the need for organizing college 
teachers. ‘The rapid expansion of highe 
education, apart from questions concerning 
funds and facilities, raised certain political 
issues. With a large percentage of the 
population attending college, the overall orientation prevailing 
in such institutions becomes highly significant. 


Because college teachers are subject to a pernicious patronage 
system not duplicated anywhere else, we need to establish a 
realistic salary schedule which will break the monopoly of the 
present undemocratic merit system of pay 


hep ABOVE OUTLINE constitutes a courageous, dynamic 
program. Our struggle for its fulfillment is not alone one of 
sclfish motivation. We, the teachers, know that America can 
never be stronger than it is taught to be. Accordingly we pledge 
ourselves to an immediate renewal of our fight for Federal aid 
for education. At the same time we will stimulate action at the 
state and local levels to provide increased bonding power and 
taxes for teachers’ salaries. There is obviously something wrong, 
outdated, inefficient, or irrational with a system wherein equally 
qualified teachers are paid $7,500 in one area and as little as 
$2,500 in another. There is something wrong, also, with state 
and local autonomy wherein marble faced school buildings are 
available for some children while other children are compelled 
to attend schools without toilet facilities. 

The American Federation of Teachers is giving and will con- 
tinue to give leadership to these directives. The cooperative help 
and assistance of each and every one of you is sorely needed if 
we are to attain our objectives. May I urge you to do two things: 
1) get a new AF. of T. member, and 2) secure larger participa- 
tion by your local membership in the solution of these problems. 
With faith in our convictions, soundly and bravely pursuing our 


objectives, 4 breakthrough will come. 
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PROCEDURES 





in Collective 


Bargaining 


EMOCRACY, however imperfect in 
application, is our way of life in 

the United States. The preservation of 
the ideal and the perfection of its form 
rests largely with the teachers in our 
schools. The age-old struggle for hu- 
man dignity and for the individual's 
right to a voice in the determination 
of the rules by which he will live con- 
tinues with each succeeding generation. 
Both from without and from within 
our country, democracy as a way of 
life is under attack by forces which 
would be advantaged if it were cur- 
tailed or destroyed. Its defense must 
and will succeed against both sources, 
and the credit must be given, in large 
measure, to the teachers of America 
who have engendered in the people a 
respect and appreciation as well.as an 


understanding of the benefits and 
processes of democracy. 
Democracy is a living, pulsing, 


throbbing force in our political lives. 
In that field it has displaced the tyran- 
ny of absolutism. Within a political 
democracy, however, man may still be 
subjected to the tyranny of absolutism 
in certain areas of his well-being. 

It was the need for democracy on 
the economic side of man’s life that 
brought into being the idea of collec- 
tive bargaining. In practice, collective 
bargaining has proved so successful in 
democratizing the employer-employe 
relationship that it has become an 
established institution in every free 
democratic nation of the world. 

It is the instrument successfully util- 
ized by wage earners, salaried groups 
and professional people to humanize 





*Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and 
grand president, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 
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the employer -employe relationship. 
Collective bargaining is equally suc- 
cessful in this role with people em- 
ployed by governmental units as with 
private employers. Engineers who are 
required to be licensed by the state to 
operate highly technical equipment, 
rate experts who require many years 
of schooling to attain proficiency in 
the interpretation of tariffs, laboratory 
technicians, professional persons in the 
lively arts, all of whom require years 
of schooling in their particular field 
of endeavor, have found collective bar- 
gaining efficacious in establishing their 
right to a democratic participation in 
the determination of the conditions 


under which their economic activities 
will be performed. 


— E bargaining is an es- 
tablished institution of the Amer- 
ican way of life and is utilized by more 
than fifteen million wage earners and 
professional people of our nation. Its 
appeal is to be found in the enlarged 
opportunity it gives for individual 
participation in the determination of 
the conditions of their own life. This 
thought is well stated by Prof. Fred- 
erick H. Harbison, University of Chi- 
cago, and Prof. John R. Coleman, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in their book Goals and Strategy in 
Collective Bargaining, p. 155: 

“An American is conditioned by his 
parents, by his teachers, and by all of 
the media of mass communication to 
believe that he is born free and equal, 
is endowed with the right to seek re- 
dress of grievances wherever they 
arise, and is heir to an economic sys- 
tem guaranteeing him the opportunity 
to work and to earn a good living. 

“If the union provides a worker, 
therefore, with nothing more than the 
privilege of speaking out against in- 
justice without incurring the penalty 
of dismissal for doing so, it strength- 
ens his belief in a democratic order. 
It is for this and related reasons that 
most companies, most employers’ as- 
sociations, and both major political 
parties are for collective bargaining 
in one form or other.” 

“In our view, however,” they con- 
tinue (p. 157), “collective bargaining 
can make its greatest contribution to- 
ward achievement of society’s goals by 
protecting and enhancing individuals’ 
rights and freedoms on the job. In 
addition to determining wages and 
conditions of employment, collective 
bargaining provides machinery by 
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which employees may be represented 
in the making of non-wage decisions 
which affect them as individuals and 
as groups . . . Moreover, in all kinds 
of collective bargaining, the main ef- 
fect of unionism is to challenge or reg- 
ulate the unilateral action by the em- 
ployer...” 


In a society such as ours, where the 
overwhelming preponderance of the 
people are able to sustain themselves 
and their families only so long as they 
succeed in continuing on the payroll 
of some private employer, institution 
or governmental unit, it was inevitable 
that some device or vehicle be found 
to “challenge or regulate the unilateral 
action by the employer.” Professor 
S. E. Foreman says in his book The 
American Democracy (p. 468), “But 
trade-unions were only one of the out- 
growths of democracy and were bound 
to wax strong with the growing 
strength of the people .. .” 


AMUEL GOMPERS, in writing on 

the struggle for equal opportunity 
(American Federationist, November 
1916, p. 1037) said, “As the problems 
of rights have been thought out they 
have had also to be fought out... 
for back of ideals there must be ag- 
gressive assertiveness that grows out 
of conviction.” 


Collective bargaining is an effective 
instrument in the hands of any group 
whose service is performed under an 
employer-employe relationship. This 
fact has been more than sufficiently 
shown by experience. It matters not 
whether the individuals are highly 
skilled and technically trained, com- 
mon labor or of the professions re- 
quiring a superior education. It mat- 
ters not whether they are engaged by 
a private employer, an institution or 
a governmental unit. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always been aware of the effec- 
tiveness of the instrument of collective 
bargaining when used by persons in 
the teaching profession. In a policy 
statement adopted in 1919, that organ- 
ization said, “T7'o elevate and advance 
the interests of the teaching profession 
and to promote popular and demo- 
cratic education, the right of the teach- 
ers to organize and to affiliate with 
the movement of the organized work- 
ers must be recognized.” 


Collective bargaining being a group 
instrument, individuals must come to- 
gether in groups to use it. That is all 
that happens when individuals organ- 
ize or form a union. They come to- 
gether in groups to assert their demo- 
cratic right to a voice in establishing 
the rules which will govern their own 
employer-employe relationship. This 
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is all that is meant by the term collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Union organization is as old as our 
nation. During these many years of 
experience, practical procedures have 
been evolved. They are not compli- 
cated. Rather, they are really quite 
simple. The strength of the Teachers’ 
Union lies in its labor affiliation. Any 
Teachers’ Union undertaking a bar- 
gaining process, because of its AFL- 
CIO affiliation, usually has the support 
of a decisive segment of the citizens 
of any particular district. 


HE FIRST step in collective bar- 

gaining ordinarily comes when, 
in a meeting of the organized group, 
the discussion reveals the topic (or 
topics) of concern to the members. 
Let us assume for our purpose here, 
that the discussion shows the inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries, sick leave, 
contractual security, or a lack of pub- 
lished personnel procedures. 


Suppose, too, that the consensus 
were reached by the group that an 
effort should be made (negotiations 
begun) for a salary increase, addi- 
tional sick leave, or other benefits that 
would give teachers greater economic 
stability and allow them to plan for 
more normal family life. 


The teachers’ group should, before 
presenting its demands, agree upon 
them in writing by drawing up the 
requested salary schedule, et cetera, 
and secure agreement from the gen- 
eral membership on the requests to be 
made, The importance of this mem- 
bership unity cannot be over-stressed. 

Having agreed upon its grievances, 
and the remedies, the Union Teachers’ 
group should notify the proper school 
authorities of its desires, and request 
a conference for the purpose of reach- 
ing an understanding to correct the 
inequities. This should be done and 
the teachers’ requests spelled out in a 
communication to the board or the 
superintendent. 

At this stage, it is also advisable to 
inform the public of the request and 
the justice of it through all media 
available. The newspapers may not 
always be helpful, and even if they 
do carry the story the case for the 
request should be presented in person 
by members of the organization to 
other civic organizations that will 
grant an audience. 


HE AFFILIATION of the group 

with the Central Labor Council of 

the city can be extremely helpful, for 

its endorsement of the action allies 

all other affiliated organizations with 
the request. 


A number of these organizations, 








most likely, have agreements with the 
school system establishing the condi- 
tions of employment, such as the engi- 
neers who operate the heating systems 
of the schools, the painters and deco- 
rators, the carpenters and the elec- 
tricians. Throughout the negotiations 
and until the dispute has been resolved, 
the effort to create and maintain a 
favorable public opinion must be con- 
tinued. 


At the first conference, as well as 
at all succeeding conferences, the nego- 
tiating committee will argue the justice 
and fairness of the request, marshaling 
all its facts to persuade the officials 
to accept the proposal. 


Counter-proposals may be made by 
the officials representing the school sys- 
tem. While it is possible the counter- 
proposal may offer improvement in 
some detail of the organization’s pro- 
posal, it is hardly likely. Usually, they 
are made in an effort to reduce the 
impact of the terms of the organiza- 
tion’s proposal. Also, a counter-pro- 
posal usually offers something less, 
and generally a great deal less, than 
was requested. 

Experienced negotiators have 
learned to expect to be confronted with 
these tactics. After all, that is negotia- 
tion. It is the same as takes place in 
the determination of the sale price in 
the purchase of a piece of property. 
Negotiation continues through confer- 
ence after conference until the com- 
mittee receives an offer which is ac- 
ceptable to the group, or until the 
committee and the group conclude 
agreement on satisfactory terms can- 
not be reached. 

At that point, the group must re- 
assess its position. How far has the 
administration been willing to go in 
meeting the demand? How has public 
opinion responded to their demand? 
Will public opinion support the de- 
mand for greater concession than has 
been offered? Or should the offer be 
accepted, even though not entirely sat- 
isfactory, with the thought that further 
improvement would be undertaken at 
another time in the future? 


F THE DECISION is to press im- 

mediately for further concession, a 
further decision must be made by the 
group. Will it propose to the admin- 
istration, 

a) Submission of the dispute to a 
fact-finding committee; 

b) Submission of the dispute to an 
arbitration board; or 

c) Will the group withhold its 
services? 

If it is decided to propose submis- 
sion of the dispute to a fact-finding 

Turn to Page 20 
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ANY PEOPLE discuss education- 

al television: few explain it. The 

absence of a clear central issue con- 

demns any discussion to irrelevancy. 

But there is such an issue in educa- 

tional television. The following inci- 
dent describes it. 

Earlier this year several colleagues 
and I had the privilege of discussing 
educational television with Dr. Hein- 
rich Pauels, a visitor from Germany. 
He was an official of the government 
department concerned with education. 
His government had sent him to this 
country specifically to gather evidence 
on whether television ought to be used 
in German schools. 

As we toured the television studios 
of WTTW in Chicago, Dr. Pauels 
asked many questions: What was this? 
What was that? We showed him sev- 
eral kinescopes of television programs 
made for college courses then being 
given over WITTW. Yes, he granted, 
they were interesting. But his hesitant 
manner suggested that something 
about what he was seeing disturbed 
him; he hadn’t asked the crucial ques- 
tion yet. After a little sympathetic 
prodding, however, he asked what is 
really the central question about edu- 
cational television: “What can you 
accomplish educationally with televi- 
sion that can’t be done with radio, or 
classroom audio-visual aids, or with a 
good teacher?” 


Our first self-defensive answer was: 
“Well, you shouldn’t judge television’s 
*Teacher of social science in Wright Jun- 
ior college, Chicago, who helped organize 
and teach the one-year social science 
course given over television last year by 
the Chicago board of education. Senior 
author of Society and Man, Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliff, N.J., publisher. This story 
written exclusively for the American 
Teacher magazine. 
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potentialities by the job we’re doing 
here on a very meager budget.” 
d t=) 5 
“No, no,” answered Dr. Pauels; he 


was not interested in the necessary 
compromises arising out of short 


funds. His government had instructed 
him to study the potentialities, not the 
obstacles, of television. He wanted to 
know what educational achievement 
over television was possible if there 
were no budget problems. And on re- 
flection this seemed an excellent view- 
point. As Dr. Pauels put it: “If there 
are real potentialities, my government 
will find the money.” 

We reviewed all the arguments we 
knew in defense of television. One by 
one they fell by the wayside. 

1.) “You can get great contempor- 
aries to speak to students via televi- 
sion.” But so can you on radio, or— 


better yet because it permits individual 
class showings—on film. 

2.) “Television is spectacular and 
engages the student’s attention as no 
single classroom teacher can.” But 
like any novelty it, too, wears off. Be- 
sides, it would take professional “pro- 
duction” to make every educational 
television presentation truly arresting. 
And, most important, no educational 
experience should depend wholly on 
the style of teacher presentation. To 
do so would be to confuse entertain- 
ment with education. Learning some- 
times hurts; but it is the kind of pain 
that, in retrospect, proves to be a nec- 
essary cost of changing your behavior. 

3.) “You can use more visual aids 
on television than in the classroom.” 
But many ideas and abstract concepts 
just cannot be visualized without over- 
simplification and distortion. In psy- 
chology, for example, consider “the 
unconscious’; in mathematics, “a 
postulate”; in politics, “liberty”. On 
the other hand there are many good 
uses for visual aids, maps, for exam- 
ple.’ Still, it is interesting to note that 
virtually all maps used in educational 
television are nothing but the usual 
classroom maps. There is nothing 
especially “TV-ish” about them. Any 
school ought to have a good set of 
maps on hand, which most schools un- 
doubtedly did have even before the 
advent of television. If classroom 
teachers are not yet using maps to a 
desirable extent, that is one thing. It 
is quite a different matter to argue 
that this lack can only be supplied by 
television instruction. 

4.) “With television, thousands of 
students can enjoy the benefits of 
master teachers.” Now, it is well- 
known that true excellence is rare any- 
where; teaching is no _ exception. 


Master teachers are as few as master 
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musicians, master statesmen, or master 
television directors. The excellence of 
a master teacher is not a detachable 
element, to be passed out to students 
like lollipops. Instead, it is a highly 
personal matter communicated in a 
way that the student is gripped by it. 
The master teacher somehow has 
learned to put things in just such a 
way to such and such students. 

And master teaching is anything 
but a one-way affair. Remember how, 
after being in a wonderful classroom 
discussion, you fairly ran up to the 
teacher to overwhelm him with further 
questions and with your own tentative 
conclusions? Even if you don't re- 
member, that master teacher does. In 
fact, he is a master not merely at 
transmitting information—a good ac- 
tor could do this better. He is, above 
all, a master at leading you on, at 
involving you, at inviting you to join 
with him in the search for truth. 
There is none of this on educational 
television, nor can there be. 

Learning without teacher-student 
contact is a little like love by remote 
control—there is plenty of activity 
but somehow the real issue is never 
joined. 

5.) “Purely factual material can be 
more effectively taught on television 
than in the classroom.” We cannot 
speak of a pure fact in the sense of 
something that is self-evident at the 
first inspection. Even if we are teach- 
ing that 2 plus 2 equal 4, we had better 
first clarify the logical process in- 
volved. We are beyond the dark days 
when it was widely misbelieved that 
the “mind” was divided into two sec- 
tors—one for memorizing pure facts, 
the other for thinking about more 
complex matters. Facts there are, but 
they cannot be had for the asking 
unless they happen to be of the most 
trivial sort. And in that what 
are they doing in an educational cur- 
riculum? 


case, 


6.) “Television gives the viewer a 
sense of immediacy.” This is a very 
slippery claim. Even on commercial 
television, live presentations are giving 
way to kinescopes. Viewers are not 
unaware of the fact that they are 
watching a film. They know that it 
might have been made a month or a 
year before. Whatever sense they ex- 
perience, it is not one of immediacy. 
Live telecasts of events while they are 
happening (which is the only mean- 
ing of immediacy) is not important 
even in news programs. 

All this is doubly true of educa- 
tional television. Immediacy in an 
educational telecast would mean that 
the object of study is shown in a con- 
temporary, on-going condition. While 





studying social change, we could drop 
in on a revolution in Guatemala; while 
studying the movement of tides we 
could drop in on a group of scientists 
making a study as part of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year; or, in 
studying literature, we could drop in 
on an author who discusses with us 
the problems and progress of a book 
he’s writing at the moment. And, of 
course, each of these events would be 
educationally meaningful if it were 
available at the time the student is 
studying the topic. 


Dp” PAUELS had asked us to dis- 

the educational claims for 
television as a substitute for classroom 
instruction. I could not continue our 
discussion for long as I had to hurry 


cuss 


away to—give a lecture over televi- 
sion! Our guest is now back in Ger- 


many; | do not know what his final 
report says. But in case he has not 
yet completed it, | want to remark on 
some non-educational arguments about 
educational television. (You will re- 
member that he had waved away these 
points, declaring quite rightly that 
they were irrelevant to his purpose. 
Would that they were to ours! ) 

The organized conspiracy theory of 
history holds no water. The French 
Revolution was not really caused by 
Freemasons, the Civil War was not 
caused by the Abolitionists, and the 
Social Security Act was not the result 
of a communist plot. Neither is edu- 
cational television the offspring of the 
Ford Foundation. The Foundation 
has, however, made educational tele- 
vision a live issue in school circles 
and—perhaps more significantly—in 
non-school circles. 

With such as 
money, the Foundation hopes to help 
ease the crush on school facilities by 
spreading the use of educational tele- 
vision. Much of the money thus far 
has gone for experiments in teaching 
over television. Most of these experi- 
ments are still in progress and so their 
results are still in doubt. This experi- 
mentation is a good thing; no one has 
a monopoly on truth, and it is time 
that arguments were put to the test of 
evidence—even the arguments put for- 
this article. Nevertheless, 
practical judgments are being made in 
advance of the outcome of the experi- 
ments. !.ong-term commitments are 
being made on the basis of these judg- 
ments. How sound are these judg- 
ments ? 

It is argued by some that teachers 
resisting educational television exem- 
plify the historic backwardness of 
workers when faced with a new tech- 
nological device. They do not under- 


concrete measures 


ward in 





stand it and so they oppose it, not 
realizing that over a period of time 
they, too, will benefit. This viewpoint 
has been stated most forcefully by 
Alexander J. Stoddard.' “The Amer- 
ican way, Dr. Stoddard reports, “is 
to find and adopt newer and better 
ways of doing what we want done. 
Prejudice and apathy may retard but 
they must not stop progress.”* But we 
must also be just as certain that our 
enthusiasm for technological progress 
doesn’t lead us to buy an educational 
perpetual motion machine. We have 
to discriminate between workable and 
unworkable innovations. 

The concept of technological prog- 
ress hardly applies to education or to 
any of the professions. In industry, 
technological progress is measured in 
terms of falling per unit costs. In 
medicine, however, technological prog- 
ress is measured in the increasing abil- 
ity to save lives from unnecessary 
death. No one who pays doctor bills 
would argue that this welcome prog- 
ress is reflected in falling costs. And 
in education, technological progress is 
measured by a rising level and quality 
of the educational achievement of the 
American people. This, too, requires 
larger financial outlays. lf, on the 
other hand, we establish falling per 
unit costs as the criterion of educa- 
tional policy, then we must either 
dilute the quality of education or limit 
the number of students. Neither of 
these alternatives is acceptable, with 
or without educational television. The 
technological approach to education is 
pound-foolish; _ it 
looks the unpleasant truth that you 
cannot buy better education without 
paying for it. 


penny-wise, over- 


Quality must ever remain the first 
point on the agenda of educational 
policy, though the financial 
temptation to demote it becomes 
(Dr. Stoddard, in fact, does 
write that “the ultimate challenge in 
the use of television in education is 
raising the quality of the content of 
education as well as the level of the 
learning process.” Unfortunately, 
this sentence is followed only by: (1) 
a blank page, (2) a 2-page summary 
of his pamphlet, and (3) a bibliogra- 
phy.) 
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strong. 


DUCATIONAL 


cannot 


television, then, 
the classroom 
teacher; any attempt to do so would 


cheapen the education of the American 


replace 
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N RECENT YEARS there has been a significant increase 

in the attacks being made against the American public 
school and its practices. Few areas, from the preparation 
of teaching personnel to the kinds of pencils the children 
use, have managed to escape the critical barrage. 

One of the programs, the kindergarten, has received a 
disproportionate amount of criticism. It has been called 
“just a play program”, a public sponsored baby sitting 
project, and even by some imaginative individuals another 
example of creeping socialism. 

It would take little investigation on the part of its critics 
to find that the kindergarten has demonstrated its value 
as an educational program in many ways. Since the 1930's, 
studies have been conducted by various organizations and 
agencies attempting to discover just what importance the 
kindergarten has in the educational picture. This research 
has shown without doubt that those children who have 
attended kindergarten are better prepared to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of the first grade than those 
who have not had such an opportunity. Still the critics 
rage on. 

Honest criticism of education and educators is not new 
or peculiar to this century. It has been the privilege and 
indeed duty of thinking people down through history to 
critically appraise educational theory and practice, and to 
bring about reforms which would ultimately improve the 
kind of education which youth would receive. Leaders in 
educational circles can only accept and encourage such 
critical evaluation if the schools of America are to meet 
the needs of a complex and rapidly changing culture. 

However, the nature of much of the criticism leveled at 
the public schools today might well cause thinking adults 
in all professions to stop and give careful consideration 
to that criticism. It appears to be a psychic need of 
certain individuals to blame the ills of society on some 
particular clearly recognizable group in order to assuage 
their fears and insecurities. The scapegoat practice is well 
known in history and in our time. How much of the crit- 
icism can be attributed to this scapegoatism cannot be de- 
termined, but that some of it can be explained this way 
there is little doubt. 


PARTICULARLY disturbing group would eliminate 

some or all of the so-called frills of education. It 
would seem implicit in what they claim that not only would 
paring the educational offerings solve the problems of the 
school, but it would solve many of the basic problems of 
society itself. 

It is among this crop of critics advocating the abolish- 
ment of frills in education that we find the group urging 
the discontinuance of the kindergarten as a part of the 
educational program. 

“It is too costly,” they say. “Why must taxpayers sup- 
port such nonessential activities when the schools are 
already bulging at the seams and the taxpayers are over- 
burdened in support of education at higher levels.” 

This criticism is an interesting one and should be given 
serious consideration. If the program is a waste of time 
and money it would certainly be wise to discontinue it. 
Taxpayers are overburdened and any judicious move which 
would save funds to provide more essential educational 
practices would be both prudent and timely. 

But we must seriously examine the program of the 
kindergarten in the American public schools to determine 
whether it is a kind of public supported baby sitting pro- 
gram or actually, as educators claim, a legitimate and 
important part of the educative process. 


Modern educational theory aims at producing an adult 
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who is capable of entering into the 
—- of values which already exist, 
trained also in sensitiveness to the de- 


fects of what already exists and in abil- 
ity to recreate and improve.' 


The first aspect of this statement of 
objectives poses the central and tradi- 
tional aim of education in any society, 
viz., that of passing the cultural her- 
itage on to the young of the society. 
This is the essential job of the school 
and any. activity which fails to assist 
in this cannot, it would seem, be called 
educational. One might ask, “How 
does the kindergarten assist in this 
task?” 


|S reais the practices used in the 
kindergarten on the most recent 
research in child growth and develop- 
ment and child psychology, educators 
believe that children can acquire many 
of the habits, skills and values which 
the society holds as important before 
the more formal school instruction be- 
gins. Psychologists are telling us with 
increasing emphasis that the early 
years in a child’s life are the most sig- 
nificant ones in the development of a 
sound foundation of societal values. 


It is at this time that the basic pat- 
tern of reaction to the forces and pres- 
sures of human life are established. 
During this period the child begins 
the long and often difficult struggle to- 
ward becoming a person. Actually one 
might say he begins to learn to be 
himself. 


At the same time he is learning to 
be an individual in a world of other 
individuals. He must realize that al- 
though he has his own personal needs 
and desires they must be subordinated 
at times for the good of the total group. 
These are not easy lessons, and there 
is need for constant and consistent 
teaching here if children are to be- 
come mature and self directed adults. 


It is not difficult then to see the role 
the kindergarten must play in the estab- 
lishment of these values. At a time 
when the child is ready, and indeed 
needs to learn to cooperate with others 
and at the same time is developing 
uniqueness of personality, the neigh- 
borhood play yard under the incon- 
sistent and often incidental direction 
of the parent, is not able to accomplish 
this task. Parents, burdened with other 
duties, handicapped by a lack of under- 
standing, and biased by the personal 
and emotional relationship with their 
own children, are often prohibiting 


‘Dewey, John and John L. Childs, “The 
Underlying Philosophy of Education,” 
The Educational Frontier, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1933, p. 292. 
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factors in the social and emotional de- 
velopment of children. 


NOTHER problem which poses it- 

self when we leave the training of 
the five year old to the home and neigh- 
borhood is the difficulty of presenting 
a unified core of values to all children. 
The nature of our society is such that 
in any given neighborhood one can 
find almost as many expressions of 
values as families. The variations of 
importance and interpretation placed 
on values by different members of the 
community all help to produce con- 
fusion and conflict in the minds of 
children. 


Let’s take Johnny’s situation as an 
example. He lives in a neighborhood 
where there are people of several na- 
tionalities and races. His family be- 
longs to the middle class and teaches 
him the typical middle class values. To 
get ahead, they say, one must be hon- 
est, clean, prudent, and believe in God. 

During his play in the neighbor- 
hood, Johnny learns that his friend’s 
family doesn’t go to church and yet 
they seem to get along better than his 
own family. Everyday he sees instances 
of adults lying to avoid meeting an 
unpleasant situation. He eats candy 
purchased with money a friend has 
taken from his mother’s purse. 


He sees other friends wear the same 
dirty clothes day after day without any 
dire consequences and yet his mother 
punishes him for getting dirty. This 
lack of agreement between what is 
taught at home and what is learned 
by association with children from 
other families is confusing and disturb- 
ing. 

The public school as a neutral agen- 
cy commissioned by the people is the 
only social institution capable of per- 
forming such a task. Other social in- 
stitutions either have contact with a 
selected group or present a point of 
view peculiar to their organization. 
The public school, on the other hand, 
by virtue of its accessibility to and 
representation of the entire population 
must refrain from presenting any bias. 


HE KINDERGARTEN is the first 
opportunity all children have to 
be introduced to the values which are 
agreed upon as important for the good 
of the society. One can appreciate the 
difficult, yet necessary task the kinder- 
garten performs in attempting to mold 
the complex variety of values which 
children bring to school, into a set of 
beliefs and ideas which expresses those 
held by the major segment of the pop- 
ulation. 


The perceptive kindergarten teacher 
is continually aware of situations, and 


indeed plans those which will provide 
growth in the general understanding 
and acceptance of social values. 


The kindergarten then helps to ful- 
fill one of the basic purposes of educa- 
tion, viz., to induct the young into the 
heritage of values. 


The second aspect of the objective 
set out above is that the individual 
become sensitive to the defects of the 
heritage of values and trained in the 
ability to remedy these defects. It is 
not difficult to see that a society which 
merely passes on its culture to its 
young without training them in the 
attitudes and skills of critical judg- 
ment and creative thought is in effect 
insuring a static culture. 


A sound educational program must 
be designed to encourage the develop- 
ment of critical thinking through a 
wide range of experiences; experiences 
which offer the child the opportunity 
to make decisions and to see and weigh 
the results of his decision. Here again 
the kindergarten teacher performs a 
function which the parent is not often 
qualified to perform; that of prear- 
ranging situations which will provide 
children with the opportunity to ob- 
serve and experiment with their real 
environment both in the classroom and 
beyond its walls. 


Children develop an understanding 
of causal relationships by observing 
simple experiments. They evaluate the 
progress and outcomes of activities to 
find weaknesses in organization or par- 
ticipation and then begin again to im- 
prove them. Granted these activities 
are at an elementary level, but daily 
experiences of this type help the child 
begin to build the skills of critical 
judgment so necessary to the improve- 
ment of our society. 

The development of critical judg- 
ment and thought is a difficult and 
painstaking process and must be 
started early in the life of the child. 
We know that children learn faster and 
retain what they learn longer when 
they are ready. Experience has shown 
every observing teacher of the four 
and five year old that children are 
ready to learn the basic skills of the 
scientific process in the kindergarten. 

Despite the critics’ cry that the 
kindergarten program is a nonessential 
frill on the educational structure, it is 
fairly clear that the kindergarten plays 
a vital role in the achievement of the 
basic aims of education. Without this 
program the work of the school is 
handicapped and society is ultimately 
the loser. Let us answer the critics by 
expanding the kindergarten programs 
in our schools rather than curtailing 
or abandoning them. The kindergarten 
is a necessary part of education. 
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the STARS 


By WALTER PIDGEON* 


OME AMERICANS may wonder 

why movie actors need a union, 

since Guild in the Screen Actors Guild 
is just another name for union. 


I can assure them that the screen 
actors know what their union means 
to them. We are pretty proud of the 
progress that we have made since 
1933 when it was formed. 

In those days before we won our 
first collective bargaining contract, 
half of the actors working in pictures 
earned less than $2000 a year gross, 
before deductions of agents’ fees. Less 
than 10 per cent earned as much as 
$5000 gross. And agents’ fees took 
quite a hunk of an actor’s salary. 

It was common practice in the 
studios for actors to have to work late 
every Saturday night and often into 
the early hours of Sunday morning, 
thus destroying the actor’s day of rest. 
When a legal holiday occurred in 
midweek, the actor often would have 
to work the following Sunday to make 
up for the holiday. 

Meal periods came at the producer’s 
convenience, not necessarily to meet 
the human needs of the actor. 

There was seldom any twelve-hour 
rest period in between calls. Actors 
sometimes worked on a set as late as 
2 or 3 a.m. and then be ordered to 
report back at 8 a.m. the same day. 

Actors were not paid for overtime, 





*President, AFL-CIO Screen Actors Guild, 
Reprinted by permission from the Amer- 
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Screen Actors Guild officers talk it over: From left, Dana 


Andrews, 


second vice-president; 


President Pidgeon, and 


John L. Dales, executive secretary. 


and there was no premium pay for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and hol- 
idays or for night work. 

These are just a few of the many 
bad working conditions existing be- 
fore the movie actors formed their 
union. 


N MARCH of 1933 the producers 

forced actors under contract to take 
a 50 per cent pay cut and all free- 
lance actors to take a 20 per cent cut. 
This despite the fact that actors as a 
group received less than two cents of 
each dollar taken in at the boxoffice. 

In those days the screen actors had 
no union to turn to—so they took the 
cut. But they immediately started to 
form a union, the Screen Actors Guild. 

Six actors—Ralph Morgan, Grant 
Mitchell, Berton Churchill, Charles Mil- 
ler, Kenneth Thomson and Alden Gay 
Thomson—met and decided to form a 
self-governing union organization of 
all motion picture actors to gain fair 
economic conditions. The first organ- 
izing meeting was held July 12, 1933, 
and the following actors became the 
guild’s first members: 

Alan Mowbray, Morgan Wallace, 
Leon Ames, Bradley Page, Billy Sulli- 
van, Richard Tucker, Reginald Mason. 
Tyler Brooke, Kenneth Thomson, 
Alden Gay Thomson, James Gleason, 


Ralph Morgan, Lucille Gleason, Ivan 


Simpson, Claude King, Boris Karloff, 
Arthur Vinton, Clay Clement, Charles 
Starrett, C. Aubrey Smith and Willard 
Robertson. 

Among others who joined in its 
first months were such famous names 
as Groucho Marx, James Cagney, 
Ralph Bellamy, George Raft, Eddie 
Cantor, Chester Morris, Robert Mont- 


gomery, Fredric March, Adolphe 
Menjou, Edward Arnold, Noel Mad- 
ison, Lyle Talbot, Gary Cooper, 


Spencer Tracy, Miriam Hopkins, Otto 
Krueger and Paul Muni. 

Then started a four-year struggle 
for union recognition and a union 
shop contract, for without a contract 
with the producers there could be no 
union security and little if any im- 
provement in economic conditions. 

In 1935 the Guild gained economic 
bargaining strength by affiliating with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
joining other organizations of players 
in the AFL international, the Asso- 
ciated Actors and Artists of America, 
popularly known as “The Four A’s.” 

Twenty years ago, on May 9, 1937, 
the Screen Actors Guild won recogni- 
tion from the employers and a union 
shop contract. More than 98 per cent 
of the film stars had agreed to support 
a strike if necessary to get the contract. 

In the first contract the greatest 
gains were obtained for the extra play- 
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Screen Actors turn out for a Guild meeting. They know the importance of attending. 


ers and low-salaried bit players. Min- 
imum rates were set and procedures 
established for settlement of Guild- 
producer disputes by conciliation and 
arbitration. An actor’s right to a 
twelve-hour rest period between calls 
was established and effective penalties 
were set for violation of this rule. 

Subsequent contracts have brought 
many other benefits for Guild mem- 
bers, including tripled minimum rates 
for all classes of actors, fair compen- 
sation for overtime, Sunday and holli- 
day work, premium pay for night 
work, pay for wardrobe fittings and 
tests, and compensation for travel 
time. 


ITH the advent of television, the 

Guild negotiated a contract set- 
ting minimum wages and working con- 
ditions in the field of television motion 
pictures and establishing the new prin- 
ciple under which actors are compen- 
sated separately, in addition to their 
original compensation, for reruns of 
television entertainment films. In about 
three years the Guild has collected and 
distributed to its members in the 
neighborhood of two million dollars 
in television residual payments. 

The Guild also has negotiated a 
television filmed commercial contract 
that provides minimum and 
working conditions and sets forth a 
detailed schedule of fees for the re-use 
of such commercials, the payments con- 
tinuing as long as the commercials are 
on the air. 

It might be noted here that while 
the quality of the movies you see in 
your theaters has improved tremend- 
ously in recent years, the number of 
such pictures made in this country has 
decreased greatly. Were it not for the 
employment provided by television en- 
tertainment films and filmed TV com- 
mercials, there would exist a serious 
depression for motion picture actors. 

Complicating this situation greatly 
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are those hundreds of old movies clut- 
tering up the television airwaves. Not 
only do these old movies tend to keep 
some persons away from theaters, thus 
reducing employment of union tech- 
nicians and artists, but they also take 
up television time that otherwise might 
be available for television pro- 
grams which would offer more jobs. 


new 


Unfortunately, since long before the 
Screen Actors Guild came into exist- 
ence, actors in their personal employ- 
ment contracts signed away their tele- 
vision rights, and it was not until 1948 
that the Guild was able to negotiate in 
its collective bargaining agreement a 
clause which alleviates the situation a 
little. 

Known as the “stopgap” clause, this 
in effect provides that as to those the- 
atrical movies made since August |. 
1948, the producers have the right to 
sell them to television but must first 
make a deal with the Guild for addi- 
tional compensation for the actors. If 
the producer fails to make 
arrangement, the Guild has the legal 
right to withhold the services of its 


such an 


members from this employer in the 
future. 

I am often asked just how the Screen 
Actors Guild operates, for, after all, 
many of our 13,000 members are high- 
ly individualistic and, in some cases, 
temperamental. Before I answer the 
question, | must observe that no union 
in our country has a more loyal mem- 
bership than the SAG. 

The actors themselves govern the 
Guild through an elected board of di- 
rectors of thirty-nine and an 
executive committee consisting of the 
six elected officers of the Guild. One- 
third of the board and all the officers 
are elected annually, the board mem- 
bers for three-year terms, the officers 
for one year. 


actors 


All classes of actors are represented 


on the board—bit players, stunt men, 


singers, character actors, announcers, 
stars, et cetera. Those presently serv- 
First Vice-President 
Ames, Second Vice-President Dana 
Andrews, Third Vice-President How- 
ard Keel: Board Members Sally Blane. 
Ward Bond. Hillary Brooke. James 
Cagney, Macdonald Carey, Chick 
Chandler, Fred Clark, Jackie Cooper. 
Wendell Corey, Tony Curtis, Nancy 
Davis, Rosemary De Camp, Ann Dor- 
an, Frank Faylen, John Howard, John 
Hubbard, Ruth Hussey. John Litel. 
John Lund, Jimmy Lydon, Philo Me- 
Collough, Frank Marlowe, Juanita 
Moore, Jack Mower. Eva Novak. Don- 
ald O'Connor, Gilbert Perkins, Dor- 
othy Phillips, Ronald Reagan, John 
Russell, Verne Smith. George Sowards, 
Georgia Stark, Bert Stevens, Craig 
Stevens. William Walker and Bill Wil- 
liams. 

The and the 
regularly every other Monday night, 
and often 
mands, in the 


ing are Leon 


oflicers hoard meet 


when occasion de- 
board 
Guild’s national headquarters building 
in Hollywood. 


more 
room at the 


They receive no remun 
eration for attending sessions. 

The board sets the policies for the 
Guild’s professional executives and 
staff to execute. The board participates 
in and supervises all contract negotia- 
tions and, in general, directs the im- 
mense operations and work of the 
Guild. Major policy decisions are sub- 
mitted to the entire membership in 
secret mail referendums. 

Like all well-run organizations, the 
Screen Actors Guild opperates under 
a set of by-laws and rules, adopted 
by the membership, which set forth 
the duties of the officers and the board. 
the method of election and recall of 
elective officials, the rights and obliga- 
tions of the members—in general, a 
constitutional framework for the op- 
eration of the Guild. A copy of these 
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TILIIAM CC. BRAY, immediate past 
W president of the Pawtucket (RdJ.) 
Teachers Alliance, Local 930, thinks union 
even when he’s watching TV. After a TV 
boxing match recent 
ly, Bray wrote: 

“Here were two 
boxers closely in 
spected and rated for 
ten consecutive three 
minute intervals by 
three highly-regard- 
ed, competent, qual 
ified boxing officials 

two judges and a 
referee. Each of the 
latter rated the fight- 
ers on a point basis 
for such fairly well 
defined and objective 
factors as aggressiveness, ringmanship, jabs, 
combinations, knockdowns, and so on 

“So what was the official result? The 
two judges voted for one man, but each 
had a different point margin. The referee 
rated the other man the winner Here 
were two fighters whose professional future 
depended on merit rating by three ex- 
perienced officials on the basis of ten dis 


Mr. Bray 


tinct three-minute inspections with a com- 


Union ‘lea eher La 


paratively narrow area of judging. One 
got his ‘merit increment’; the other didn't 
and three unbiased judges rating the 
performance couldn't agree. 

“There are people who think it possible 
to rate teachers. Perhaps they should watch 
a few boxing matches to see merit rating 
in action.” 
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HE MINNEAPOLIS Federation of Men 
T Teachers, Local 238, News Bulletin re- 
ports an interesting addition to the odd- 
excuses-for-tardiness department. Frank M. 
Kohout, Local vice-president, received the 
following note: 


“Dear Teacher, 

“Please excuse John for being laie. His 
uncle died last night and we had a 
hard time waking him up this morn- 
ing.” 


Ralph O. Ramstad, editor of the News 
Bulletin, who printed the note, added that 
one of his pupils defined bourbon as being 
half-way between urban and suburban. 

“Rather acute social comment from an 
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cleven-vear-old,”” Ramstad wrote. “No doubt 
he’s noticed the neon belt that surrounds 


the city.” 


From Kentucky, Emory J. Wesley, editor 
of the state Federation publication, the 
Kentucky Teacher, forwards the following 
composition from a_ philosophical third- 


grade girl in Louisville: 
MY GREATEST MISTAKE 


“I was once born. It was nice because 
people carried me. And I didn’t have to 
do school work, One rainy day I was 
brought to a place. It was school. I was 
in the first grade. I had to do a little work. 
Then I was in the second grade and it was 
much more work. Then I was in the third 
grade and there is so much work. And if 
I wasn’t born into this world I wouldn't 
have to go to school and do work. That 


was my greatest mistake.” 


>A 


HEN A LABOR EDITOR gets invited 
\\ to hob-nob with representatives from 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Farm 
Bureau Federation, 
and the various “tax 
pavers” leagues, it’s 
news, especially when 
that editor is the 
outspoken Don R. 
McMahill of the 
Omaha Teacher, 
publication of the 
Omaha (Nebr.) Fed- 
eration of Teachers, 
Local 695 
McMahill went to 
the 1957 meeting of 





the reactionary - ori- 
ented Freedom Fo- 
rum in Searcy, Ark., shocking big-business 
lobbyists in corridor bull-sessions and spik- 
ing “federal aid to schools means federal 
control” talk wherever he found it. 


Mr. McMahill 
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Reporting on a talk by an army psychi- 
atrist who declared that “hundreds of our 
soldiers in Korea had no idea of American 
patriotisim,” McMahill said: 


“School teachers at Freedom Forum were 
quick to point out that this happened as 
a direct result of our attempt to operate 
a weak school system, with cheap school 
teachers, with non-degree teachers, part- 
time teachers, permanent substitute teach- 
ers, mierit-pay 
teaching. 


“And who has been guilty of urging 
America to hire nothing more than cheap 
teachers? The Chamber, the NAM, the 
l'axpayers leagues, et al.” 


teachers, or by televised 


His advice to any labor-minded person 
receiving an invitation to a Freedom Forum 
meeting: “Take it. Meet the boys face to 
face. It’s amazing how little they know.” 





RS. SYLVIA Solomon of Toledo, pres- 
M ident of the Ohio State Federation of 
Teachers, invaded an administrator's meet- 
ing to debate merit 
rating — and found 
that almost all the 
superintendents 
agreed with her. 

Speaking before 
the North western 
Ohio Association of 
School Ad ministra- 
tors, Mrs. 
pointed out that 
merit rating is un- 
workable and _ has 
failed wherever tried. 
Her boss, Toledo 
Supt. E. L. Bowsher, 
backed her up. W. E. Weagly, Erie county 
superintendent, described the merit system 


Solomon 


Mrs. Solomon 
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as “administrative deception at its worst.” 


HE PRESIDENT of one of the AF. 

of T.’s newest Locals started his first 
fall semester as a member of the teachers’ 
union, and the occasion prompted a letter 
to Carl J. Megel, A.F. of T. president, 
Lowell W. Banks of the Maple (Wis.) 
Teachers Federation, Local 1293, wrote: 


“We wish to thank you and Glenn A. 
Parish, our state president, for getting our 
Local started. Thirty-seven of our district’s 
42 teachers are charter members. We are 
proud to be members of America’s most 
dynamic teachers’ organization. 


“We here at Maple are young in the 
A.F. of T. but have grown old in admira- 
tion of what the A.F. of T. has already done 
for teacher welfare. You expect our 
full cooperation in striving toward the 
objectives set by the American Federation 
of Teachers.” 


may 


Ze 


\Y THEN JOHN J. BURKHARDT turned 

the presidency of the Stamford 
(Conn.) Federation of Teachers, Local 1120, 
over to Louis C. Claps, it took eight single- 
spaced pages to summarize his administra- 
tion’s past year. Included in the report 
were details on the Local's stepped-up 
scholarship awards; its 27.3 per cent in- 
crease in membership; its financial support 
of the citizens committee on school sites, 
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rehabilitation center, and the Stam- 
ford museum; the work of the Local's com- 


a new 


mittees, and its representatives to civic and 


labor drives and organizations 


>t 


Epes 7ist CONVENTION of the Massa 
chusetts Federation of Labor, meet 
ing in Boston late this summer, agreed to 


“assist public employees to establish a 


clearer legal recognition of their right to 


bargain collectively” and urged affiliated 
members “to encourage teachers in their 
communities” to form A.F. of T. Locals. 








Another 
work 


convention resolution set up a 


summer! program in which union 


teachers “forced to supplement their in 


come” would have preference for jobs in 


union shops. 


Ihe convention 
lunch periods for 
member organizations 
their 
efforts to have workable discipline policies 


backed 
teachers 


duty-free 
and 


also 
urged 
“to support teacher 


unions in communities in their 


adopted and enforced.” 


we 


DANCE? 


voted? 


Oo YO 
D have you 
town weekends? 
ternal, and social organizations do you be 


long? 


How times 
Will 


To what professional, fra- 


many 


you remain in 


These are some of the questions “sugges 
tive of bias” the Educational Policies com 
mittee of the Ohio State Federation of 
Teachers found in a survey of teacher ap 
plication forms used in 90 state school dis- 
The that 81 pe 
cent of the forms have at least one question 


tricts. committee found 


concerning the applicant's race, religion, o1 


organizational membership, and over hall 
ask for amswers to more than one such 
question 

Three-quarters of the school districts 


inquire about the applicant’s religious af 
More 


than a quarter of the forms contained ques 


filiation preference or activities 


tions about membership in professional 
organizations and 13 per cent required the 
applicant to whether, if hired, he 


would join certain organizations. Only one 


State 
city, Toledo, does not ask the prospective 


teacher if he is single, married, divorced, 


or widowed. 


vt 


THO ORGANIZES non-union 
voluntary 


“teach 
ers” associations and how 
is the membership? The answers are con- 
tained in a Marshallton, Del., 
teachers from Reese Dukes, a supervising 


principal, which was printed in the Federa 


letter to 


tion Teacher, the publication of the Fed- 


eration of Delaware Teachers, Local 762. 


Mr. Dukes wrote on the subject of fotm- 
ing a Marshallton 
which, he made plain, 
join.” 


Education Association, 
“all personnel will 

Lhe 
this proposed organization would be com 


bined “with general administrative meet- 


be expected to meetings of 
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A. F. of T. delegates helped formulate the strong pro-teacher policy resolutions at the 
71st convention of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor. Shown seated, from left. 
are Rose Claffey of Salem, A. F. of T. vice-president; Alice 8S. Duffy, of the Lowell 
Federation of Teachers, Local 495; Sally Parker, A. F. of T. national representative, 


and Mary Henahan of the Salem Teachers Union, Local 1258. 


Standing. from 


left, are Jasper T. Grassa, president of the Lynn Teachers Union, Local 1037; 
J. Paul Veronese, secretary of the Peabody Teachers Union, Local 1289, and James 
J. Doherty, president of the Boston Teachers Union, Local 66. Not shown are Alice 
Hannon and Elizabeth O'Donovan of the Lawrence Teachers Union, Local 1019. 





Dukes added. “Therefore, all ad- 
ministrative and teaching personnel must 


attend.” 


ings,” 


\fter pointing out that the NEA would 
“enable the personnel to work in a more 
group,” Dukes “As 

guessed, comments are 
slanted in favor of forming a MEA, 

this with 
ballot below 


vA6 


Mi" FLORENCE SWEENEY, a vice 
| _ president of the A.t of T. is one of 


eight new executive 


cohesive concluded: 


you have these 
Please 
and fill in the 


discuss others 


secret 


board members of the 
Coordinating Council on Human Relations, 
(Mich.) 
Relations. She 
term 


which is sponsored by the Detroit 
Commission on Community 


two-veal 


>A 


R' TIREMENTS DEALT a double loss 


Romance 


was named for a 


not only to the languages 


department of Stamford (Conn.) high 


school but to the 


Teachers, Local 1120, as well Madame 
Blanche Vaudreuil, who taught French, 
and Raoul d’Este Palmieri, teacher of 


Spanish, Italian, and French, are the re 


tired teachers 


Madame Vaudreuil entered teaching 
after a ballet Russian 
pany in London, touring England, Ireland 


and Belgium before she attended the Sor 


career with a com 


bonne in Paris and Columbia university 
in New York City, where she got he 
Bachelor's degree Palmieri introduced 


ltalian into the Stamford school 


curriculum. 


high 





Stamford Federation of’ 


pay R. ADDINGTON, a past-president 
and the first vice-president of the La 
Porte (Ind.) Teachers Federation, Local 7/4, 


has been honored by the University of Indi 
ana for “his success 
in discovering, stim 
ulating, and teaching 
outstanding studerits 
of public affairs 

traci 


in the finest 


tion of the teaching 
profession.” 

In a ceremony in 
Bloom ington, the 
state university's De 
partment of Govern 
ment presented Ad 
dington with a cita 


tion for the tre 


Mr. Addington 


nie ndously Impressive 


calibre” of students coming out of his 
social studies classes at LaPorte high school 
\ddington is a veteran of 39 years of public 
LaPorte 


school them at 


teaching, 20 of 


He 


f ees. MEMBERS of the 
(Calif.) Federation of Teachers, Local 


Contra Costa 


566, spent part of the summer on profes 
sional scholarships. Ralph Barbour studied 
at the University of California on a Na 


tional Science Teachers Association scholar 
Burt 


counseling seminar at Stanford on a PIA 


ship. Johnson attended a two-week 


award. Finally, Ben Rust, president of the 
Stale 
studied at the Stanfofrd Institute of 
William 


California Federation of Teachers. 


Amer 
Robertson Coe 


ican History on a 


fellowship 
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Harvard Study 


Confirms Growing 


Teacher Crisis 


HARV ARD university faculty com- 

mittee of teaching has reported 
after a year of study that low salaries 
are the major factor in the nation’s 
teacher shortage, and the determining 
factor in the decision of many college 
students not to enter teaching. 


The committee, chaired by Oscar 
Handlin, professor of history, noted 
that universities and colleges them- 
selves will need 25,000 new faculty 
members each year for the next 12 
years, and then in a report to Presi- 
dent Pusey of the university, summar- 
ized the situation in elementary and 
high schools as follows: 


“On the eve of the war, American 
elementary and high schools employed 
some 875.000 teachers. By 1959 the 
schools will require at least 1,600,000. 
Since well over 50,000 retire or resign 
each year, the schools will find it nec- 
essary to recruit almost three-quarters 
of a million new teachers in the next 
three years. 

“It will be a tragic delusion to imag- 


ine that the problem can be ‘solved.’ 
It is more likely to increase in gravity. 


“The consequences of failure will 
be disastrous. The size of classes will 
grow, and many schools will resort to 
double sessions. The standards of 
certification may be undermined and 
the quality of instruction will decline. 
Already 100,000 ‘emergency’ teachers 
are in service and almost half the ele- 
mentary school children receive in- 
struction from unsupervised green 
hands. 

“Less than 70 per cent of elementary 
school teachers are college graduates. 
For some subjects, a total collapse is 
imminent; 46 per cent of American 
public high schools offer no foreign 


language at all; 23 per cent, no physics 
or chemistry; 24 per cent, no geom- 
etry.” 


hate COMMITTEE report, in dis- 
cussing the teacher salary situa- 
tion, declared: “The typical college 
graduate who enters a large corpora- 
tion will probably double his initial 
salary in five years. If he enters teach- 
ing he may do so in twenty. Teachers 
are the only occupational group whose 
real earnings have actually fallen since 
1940. (By comparison, those of in- 
dustrial workers have gone up almost 
50 per cent, of physicians 80 per cent.) 
For many young men, therefore, the 
choice of teaching as a career seems 
to demand a rejection of the dominant 
values of their society.” 


Against this “background,” the com- 
mittee polled the 1957 graduating 
class of Harvard and Radcliffe in re- 
gard to their plans for a career and 
their attitudes and information about 
teaching. 

The committee noted that some 16 
per cent of the seniors intend to enter 
teaching, but that 80 per cent of these 
were aiming at the college level. An- 
other 16 per cent, the committee found, 
“could be drawn into teaching were 
some of the conditions of the profes- 
sion altered,” and it was plain that 
they were referring mainly to salaries. 
Some 73 per cent of the seniors com- 
plained about the low salaries attached 
to teaching. 


While limiting itself “to making 
available the facts most relevant to the 
problem,” the commmittee called for 
“a national effort to remedy the short- 
comings in teachers’ salaries.” 
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people. But is there a justifiable place 
for television as a supplementary aid 
to classroom instruction? 

In an effort to be fair-minded, many 
opponents of educational television 
have, with insufficient thought, con- 
ceded the value of television as an 
aid. What does this mean in practice? 

Actually, the single unique role of 
television in the classroom is to trans- 
mit a sense of immediacy. Barring 
that, there is no distinctive role at all 
for television—either as an aid or as 
a substitute for the teacher. Every- 
thing else television can do, a film 
can do as well; the ease of scheduling 
films in fact clearly underscores their 
superiority to television as an aid. If 
some people wish to supplant films 
with a more expensive but a less effi- 
cient medium, they are free to do so. 
But this seems bad economics and 
even worse administrative policy. The 
absence, in general, of good instruc- 
tional films lends no support to the 
television enthusiasts. It suggests in- 
stead, the need for more high-quality 


films. 
| eer a usc comprises more than 


what goes on in the classroom. 
What educational role is there for 
television outside the classroom? Po- 
tentially, a very great one. 

American adults are hungry for ed- 
ucation, but not especially the kind 
that mimics the classroom with its 
paraphernalia of course credits and 
the like. Enlightenment rather than 
education might be a better term for 
what the interested adult seeks. He 
might, for example, want to know a 
bit more about the problem of deseg- 
regation than newspaper reading gives 
him. Or he seeks more understanding 
of the employer-labor union collusion 
he reads about. His interest, in short, 
is more circumscribed than a formal 
body of knowledge, and yet his moti- 
vation to learn is stronger than that 
of the average classroom student. 

Here is where the high inventive- 
ness of television production experts 
can be joined fruitfully with the 
knowledge and methods of scholar- 
ship. Out of this partnership could 
come short and lively series of pres- 
entations on matters of fairly current 
interest. In addition, unusual per- 
spectives or viewpoints could be intro- 
duced by scholars. Not merely infor- 
mation dispensing but thought stimu- 
lation could be the aim as well. Some 
educators might complain that this 
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New and re-elected officers of the Union Teacher Press Association: From left, 
Edward Irwin, editor of the Los Angeles Teacher, treasurer; Mrs. Rosalie C. Kraus 
of Moline, Ill., Local 791 past-president, secretary; Mrs. Mary C. Kastead of Detroit, 
Local 231 secretary, president, and Miss Eileen Shannon, editor of the Chicago 


Union Teacher, vice-president, 





kind of endeavor would leave no room 
for testing “students” and building a 
systematic understanding of a topic. 

The answer to this objection is two- 
fold. 1) Efforts to arouse interest 
and to satisfy a limited interest are as 
truly educational as any formal course. 
2) Those adults who wish a more sys- 
tematic education ought to enroll in a 
classroom. And if there is a shortage 
of rooms, we ought to create more of 
them. 

Commercial television at its best— 
which is infrequent enough——does 
sometimes accomplish enlightenment. 
But if we are serious about this aim, 
we will have to turn to a specialized 


medium—educational television—cap- 
able of a consistent record of sound 
and interesting adult programs. Here 
is a positive role for educational tele- 
vision. 


DUCATIONAL television is not a 

perpetual motion machine; it is a 
genuine advance that has great edu- 
cational potentialities. But those po- 
tentialities are not brought any nearer 
by excessive and misdirected claims 
for the medium. In its appropriate 


place, educational television can play 
an honorable role in helping educate 
the American people. And, Dr. Pauels, 
the German people, too. 





Duluth (Minn.) teachers were to vote in October on whether they want social 
security to supplement their retirement fund benefits. Special legislation was re- 
quired for the Duluth referendum because its pension system is separate from the 
Minnesota retirement fund, Gov. Orville Freeman, seated, is shown signing the 
Duluth law. Witnessing the signature are, from left, Miss Hazel Hanson, president 
of the Duluth Teachers Retirement fund; Gerald Heaney, attorney for the Duluth 
Teachers Association, Local 692; Michael Fedo, president of the Local, and Harold 
Hill, vice-president of the Minnesota State Federation of Teachers and member of 


the Duluth Local. 
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Plans are under way for the third annual Connecticut labor-education conference 
after a successful 1957 meeting, sponsored by the Connecticut State Federation of 
Teachers, the state Federation of Labor, and the state Industrial Union Council, 
was held in Hartford this summer. Carl J. Megel, A.F. of T. president, was the 
conference luncheon speaker, and Jack Barbash, research and education director 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union department, shown here (left) with Eugene H. 
Jarmie of New Haven, CSFT president, spoke on “Ideals of the Labor Movement.” 





Survey Shows 


Test Oath Laws 
im 61 States 


LTHOUGH the national hysteria 
+% over Communism appears to be 
receding, 31 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska still require dis- 
criminatory teacher test oaths—so- 
called “loyalty oaths”—by law. 

This is revealed in a report on 
“Oaths Required of Teachers” com- 
piled by Miss Mary Herrick A.F. of T. 
research director, from information 
furnished by the 48 state departments 
of education. Miss Herrick listed only 
17 states as having no oath require- 
ments. They are: 


Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


The remainder question their teach- 
ers’ loyalty by requiring them to deny 
their disloyalty, while differing in the 
extent of their questioning. 


Of these, all but Illinois, Maryland, 
and Texas require oaths of obedience 
to Federal and State constitutions and 
laws. Teachers in Maryland must 
swear only obedience to school .laws, 


while, in Illinois and Texas, they must 
express opposition to the Communist 
party and doctrines and deny member- 
ship in organizations considered sub- 
versive. 

Alaska and eight states—Florida, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington—have all-encompass- 
ing oaths which cover not only the 
constitutions and laws category, but 
Communist party opposition and non- 
membership in subversive organiza- 
tions provisions. 


Miss Herrick noted variations in 
oath requirements. Oaths are required 
in Michigan and North Dakota only 
when a new teacher is certified, while 
New Hampshire has one form for certi- 
fication and another for contracts of 
teachers already certificated. 


District of Columbia teachers must 
swear they will not strike against the 
Federal government. In Mississippi, 
every teacher must file an affidavit list- 
ing every organization to which he has 
paid dues or made contributions in the 
past five years. 
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committee, the proposal should be re- 
duced to writing, indicating: 

1) The number of persons to com- 
pose the committee, usually three or 
five; 

2) That the members of the committee 
would be selected by the parties to the 
dispute, who would submit within a period 
definite, each to the other, a list of names, 
some definite number of persons acceptable 
for service on the committee, and that suc- 
cessive lists would be submitted, also with- 
in a period definite, until there is 
ment on the persons to serve; 

3) That the authority of the fact-finding 
committee shall be limited strictly to mak- 
ing a recommendation to the parties of 
what terms, in its judgment, would consti- 
tute a just and reasonable resolution of 
the dispute; 

4) That when selected, the committee 
shall meet within a given number of days 
and shall submit its recommendations 
within thirty days after notification of 
selection; and 

5) A statement of the exact matter in 
dispute. 

Assuming the administration accepts the 
suggestion to set up a fact-finding com- 
mittee, the negotiating committee of the 
Union must review the preparation of its 
case. The fact-finding committee will hold 
a hearing to obtain the position of both 
parties. Evidence and testimony will be 
taken under cross-examination from both 
parties, preceded by an opening statement 
and followed by a concluding argument. 

When the recommendations are received 
from the fact-finding committee, it is then 
necessary that negotiations be resumed. 
The basic dispute is still the proposal sub 
mitted to the fact-finding committee. In 
the resumed negotiation the parties discuss 
the original demand from an attitude which 
has been somewhat altered by the impar 
tial judgment of the members of the fact 
finding committee as disclosed by its rec 
ommendations. These recommendations, al 
most invariably, exercise sufficient influ- 
ence on the parties as to enable them to 
reach agreement—with a little give and 
take on each side. 


agree- 


HE ALTERNATIVES to a fact-find- 
ing committee, as stated previously, 
are: 
a) To propose arbitration of the dispute; 
or 
b) To 
group. 
The difference between an arbitration 
proceeding and a fact-finding committee 
proceeding consists mainly in the effect of 
their findings. Where the findings of a 
fact-finding committee are only recommen- 
dations to the parties of what in the judg- 
ment of the committee members would con- 
stitute fair terms of a settlement, an arbi- 
tration board, by the very terms of the 
agreement to arbitrate, hands down an 
award or decision setting forth the specific 
terms by which the dispute shall be re- 


withhold the the 


services of 
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AN AFL CIO INTERNATIONAL 
OF CLASSROOM TRACERS 
WORKING FOR GETTER GouUCATION 
FOR YOUR CHILD@EN 


DOORS YOUR COMMUN 
WAVE A LOCAL 
* MOT HELP 
ZE One 


The A.F. of T. Story was presented to the AFL-CIO Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
in a booth at the latter’s convention this summer in Chicago’s Conrad Hilton hotel. 
Snapped inspecting the display with Marie L. Caylor, editor of the American 
Teacher publications, right, are Ed. S. Miller, hotel and restaurant workers presi- 


left, and William 


dent, 


P. Schnitzsler, AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer. 


Seated is 


Mrs. Merry Zalantz, A.F. of T. staff member, who manned the booth. 





solved and by which the parties are to be 
bound. 

Some school boards have refused the 
democratic practice of arbitration in the 
solution of differences, by contending they 
are not legally empowered to submit dis- 
putes to arbitration. This has been an 
evasion without basis in the laws of any 
state. If arbitration is accepted by the 
parties, it is necessary then to agree upon 
the terms, and reduce them to writing for 
the guidance of the arbitration board. 


The terms of an arbitration agreement 
are similar to the terms of an agreement 
to set up a fact-finding committee. The 
agreement must: define the question to be 
arbitrated; set forth the manner in which 
the arbitrator will be selected and whether 
there will be partisan members of the 
board; state when the board shal) meet 
and when a decision must be rendered; and 
limit the period of time during whk'‘ch the 
parties will be bound by the decision. 


Since the parties to an agreement to 
arbitrate a dispute agree to be bound by 
the decision of the arbitration board, the 
disagreement is resolved by the decision 
and the parties must live with it for the 
term agreed upon. 


HE THIRD alternative of the group 

is to withhold its services. This is 
the ultimate in the weapons available to 
a Union, and it is the threat that it may 
be used which gives group action its great- 
est effectiveness in negotiations. 


If this weapon is denied or renounced 
by law or any other reason, then the 
Teachers’ Union is dependent upon the 
fair mindedness of the administration with 
whom it is required to negotiate and the 
power of public opinion, neither of which 
is always to be relied upon to produce a 
just and reasonable result. 


Withholding of services does not mean 
that individuals should submit their resig- 


nations. Rather, it means that the indi-- 


viduals will refuse to perform the func- 


Teachers’ 


tions for which they have been engaged 
until a satisfactory agreement has been 


reached with the administration on the 
disputed proposal. 
If the dispute proceeds to the stage 


where it seems necessary for the group to 
withhold its services, it would then be 
advisable for the group to seek the advice 
and experience of its National Organiza- 
tion. Also, here again, affiliation of the 
Union with the Central Labor 
Council of its city will prove of greatest 
value. 


oo IS NOTHING esoteric or mys 

terious about collective bargaining 
procedures. Naturally, a person of some 
experience with those procedures will do 
somewhat better in their use than will an 
inexperienced person. But neither will 
have any success unless the individuals in 
the group have, in 
Gompers referred to, as 
above quotation, as assertive 
ness that grows out of conviction.’ 


Many of the teachers of the United 
States have organized and used the pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining for the 
purpose of democratizing their employer- 
employe relationship. They have found, 
too, that these procedures are extremely 
effective in dealing with the standards of 
professional practice in their calling. 


some what 


related in the 


degree, 


aggressive 


Over fifteen million professional people 
and wage and salaried people in the United 
States have organized and are using these 
collective bargaining procedures. These 
people are the product of our American 
schools. Their understanding of democracy 
as an ideal and how it can be put to prac- 
tice to expand and develop their indi 
viduality has been gained from the teach- 
ers employed in our American schools. 


It is difficult to believe that the student 
will continue for long to excel the instruc- 
tor in extending the application of the 
ideals of democracy to areas of life other 
than the political. 
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Long Beach Fights ‘Hiring and Firing’ 


HE LONG BEACH (Calif.) Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 1263, 
scored important gains in “losing” its 
grievance cases on behalf of two pro- 
bationary teachers who became victims 
of the nationwide recruitment program 
of the Long Beach Unified school dis- 
trict. 


The teachers involved, Ray Taylor, 
a high school math teacher, and Leon- 
ard Levy, a junior high school science 
teacher, were both dismissed at the 
end of their first year. Taylor was 
recruited from Georgia and brought 
his family and belongings to a home 
he bought in Long Beach. Levy is 
from Pennsylvania. Lou Eilerman, 
president of the Long Beach Local, 
declared : 


“Although the board had obviously 
made its final decision even before 
our attorney, Charles Samuel, appeared 
on behalf of the two teachers, we suc- 
ceeded in educating the administration 
and the board to the fact that teachers 
will not continue to tolerate such con- 
ditions without fighting back. 


“We succeeded in opening the pub- 
lic’s eyes to the shocking practice of 
dismissing probationary teachers with- 
out adequate cause being stated, and 
without a fair hearing before a dis- 
interested party. 


“Finally, we brought out into the 
open the fact that the dismissals of 
two well-qualified teachers covered up 
the flagrant failure to enforce a real 
disciplinary code and uphold good 
standards of teaching.” 


ILERMAN noted that, “both teach- 
ers had made extraordinary efforts 

to do good teaching jobs. In both 
cases their efforts resulted in discipli- 
nary problems, referrals to the office, 
and complaints from some students, 
parents, and counselors. The easiest 
way for a principal to handle this type 
of situation is to dismiss the teacher.” 


At no time were the teachers of the 
LBFT given a valid reason for the dis- 
missals. Both were offered letters of 
recommendation if they would quietly 
resign. The LBFT, in presenting the 
grievance cases before the school 
board, made clear its opposition to 
three board policies: 


“1) Dismissal without adequate 
reason given in reference to the teach- 
ers actual teaching ability, 


“2) Lack of administrative help in 
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coping with discipline problems aris- 
ing from an effort to maintain good 
standards of achievement, and 

“3) The unethical, unprofessional 
practice of offering a letter of recom- 
mendation for a letter of resignation.” 


a ANSWER, the board could only 
state that there “must be faith in 
the administration’s ability to handle 
these matters.” While commending the 
board for allowing the LBFT to process 
the grievances, Eilerman added: 


“It can hardly be considered a fair 
hearing when the aggrieved person and 
his spokesman must appear before the 
persons who were initially responsible 
for the grievance. 

“A just grievance procedure would 
have to include the opportunity for all 
parties concerned to appear before an 
unbiased person or group. In that 
way, and only that way, can a truly 
fair hearing take place. Only then 
could fair judgment, free of prejudice, 
be the outcome.” 





Guild Committee 


Urges Pilot Schools 


for Problem Children 


HE HIGH SCHOOL committee of 

the New York Teachers Guild, 
Local 2, has climaxed two years of 
study of the problem of “disruptive 
discipline cases” with a report that 
makes detailed, specific recommenda- 
tions for two special pilot schools as a 
“new educational area for troubled and 
troublesome high school students.” 


These recommended schools—one 
for buys and the other for girls 
would start on an experimental basis 


with the ninth and tenth years. 


They would serve, according to the 
report, “to make available to troubled 
children a new source for helping them 
develop inner controls and worthwhile 
goals, develop new procedures and 
techniques for dealing with these ado- 
lescents, and free the regular high 
schools for the job they are intended 
to do.” 


The committee, headed by Morris 
Sukenik, and a sub-committee com- 
posed of Dr. Jules Koldny, chairman, 
Carl Fichandler, and Louis Hay, start- 
ed their study with the conviction that 
there was no “easy” solution to the 
problem of the high school students 
who disrupt school and class routine. 


The report titled “The Guild Pro- 


gram for the Establishment of Special 


Pilot Schools on the High School 
Level”, rejects both the “kick-’em-out” 
the 
boys” approach. 


and do-nothing “boys-will-be- 


An introductory section defines the 


“problem” children and adds: “The 
schools cannot cope with these chil- 
dren, their disruptive and self-destruc- 
tive activities. Treatment and educa- 
tional facilities must be provided for 
them.” 


The report then gets down to spe- 
cifics. The staff needs— “teachers, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and psychi- 
atrists working as a team’—and the 
need for “a therapeutic perspective” 
are detailed, as are the organization 
and administration of the proposed 
schools. 


Maximum class size is fixed at 15, 
and particular emphasis is placed on 
the principle that “the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship is the basic structure around 
which the entire program must be 
built.” 


The report concludes with the warn- 
ing: “It is imperative that these pilot 
schools be organized as soon as possi- 
ble, not only for the well being of the 
disturbed children but also for the 
relief of the vast majority of other 
students.” 
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(well, almost everybody) was talking 
about... 


EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 


. which is, of course, the brilliant 
new book by Myron Lieberman—the first 
to devote a complete chapter to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and collective 
bargaining. 

over the have 


Educators all country 


been talking about the fact that this is 
the only systematic appraisal of education 
as a profession written within a consistent 
professional frame of reference. The book 
not only contains a description of current 
practice, but also constructively criticizes 
present weaknesses and offers suggestions 


for improvement. 


And it’s the best text available for any 
education course that requires a compre- 
hensive, critical analysis of education as a 
profession and the problems and implica- 
tions—psychological, legal, administrative, 


and organizational—of professionalization. 


After you've seen a copy we think you'll 
be talking about it, too. The book is 540 
pages in length and sells for $6.00. To 
receive an approval copy promptly, write: 


BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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UNION OF STARS 
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by-laws and rules is handed each new 
member. 


( membership meetings are 
held in Hollywood and New York 
in the fall of each year and special 
meetings are called whenever the occa- 
sion arises. 

To keep the membership constantly 
informed of board decisions and gen- 
eral Guild activities, a printed “Intelli- 
gence Report” is mailed to all mem- 
bers about once a month. Special 
pamphlets and booklets are issued from 
time to time. 


The Guild executive staff is ap- 
pointed by the board of directors and 
is headed by the national executive 
secretary, John L. Dales. Assisting 
Mr. Dales in executive capacities are 
four business representatives: Kenneth 
Thomson, whose responsibilities in- 
clude administration of the television 
division; Pat Somerset, membership 
department and the Guild’s delegate to 
the councils of organized labor; Buck 
Harris, public relations division, re- 
search and publications; Chester L. 
Migden, agency and television division. 
William Berger is the Guild’s general 
legal counsel. 


A staff of field representatives and 
competent secretarial, clerical and ac- 
counting personnel handle the great 
volume of business that flows through 
the Guild’s Hollywood offices daily. 

The largest branch of the Guild out- 
side of Hollywood is in New York, 
where we have about 2,000 members. 
These members elect their own Coun- 
cil of twenty-seven actors and actresses 
and seven officers. The executive sec- 
retary of the New York branch is 
Harold M. Hoffman. Mrs. Florence 
Marston is regional director of the 
East and Midwest activities of the 
Guild which also has branches in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 


Motion picture actors have come a 
long way since those dark days of 
1933 when the Screen Actors Guild 
was formed. We expect to continue 
to progress with the AFL-CIO, espe- 
cially if we can convince more of our 
fellow trade unionists that it’s the 
brotherly thing to take the family to 
see a good motion picture in the the- 
ater frequently—pictures like The 
King and I, Giant, The Ten Com- 
mandments, Around the World in 
Eighty Days, Friendly Persuasion and 
many more memorable theater movies 
coming your way. 


How basic principles 
of psychology 
can be translated 
to practical use 
in the classroom 
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Psychology 
in the 


Classroom 


A Manual 
For Teachers 


By RUDOLF 
DREIKURS, M.D. 


The noted Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at Chicago Medical 
School explores, through a 
wealth of case studies, ways 
to enlarge the teacher’s ca- 
pacity to promote both learn- 
ing and growth in the school. 
The author’s emphasis is on 
understanding the _ child’s 
goals and on correction 
through encouragement. His 
wise, incisive comments on 
common classroom problems 
make rewarding reading for 
all who work with children. 
“Every page reveals the au- 
thor’s true understanding of 
child life.” — GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH, author of Edu- 
cating Gifted Children. $3.75. 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET 
EDUCATION. Cloth. The study of 
education as a weapon. 330 pp. By 
Dr. George S. Counts, professor em- 
eritus, Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, and past-president of the 
A.F. of T. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
st., New York 36, N.Y., publisher. 
$6.00. 


A nation complacent about its own 
public schools can only be complacent 
about education in Soviet Russia. It is 
this complacency that Dr. Counts at- 
tempts to shatter in relating how edu- 
cation has become the keystone of the 
Soviet power structure. 


“The growth of Soviet power,” Dr. 
Counts writes, “would have been im- 
possible in the absence of the phenom- 
enal development of Soviet education. 
In fact, apart from the dictatorship 
itself, the program of organized educa- 
tion launched, molded, and expanded 
by the Communist Party is the key to 
the understanding of this mighty colos- 
sus. 


“It has marshaled all the forces of 
organized education to achieve its pur- 
poses and advance toward its distant 
apocalyptic goals. From the moment 
the Bolsheviks consolidated their rule 
over the Russian empire they have 
employed the full force of education 
not to maintain the status quo, but to 
change the course of history and the 
nature of man.” 


Dr. Counts traces the history of 
Soviet education and details how “edu- 
cation embraces the entire cultural ap- 
paratus, all of the agencies involved 
in the molding and the informing of 
the minds of both young and old.” 


THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. 
Paper. 56 pp. By Nina Ridenour, 
Ph.D., secretary of the Ittleson Family 
Foundation. Foreword by James L. 
Hymes Jr., professor of education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Mental Health Materials Center Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., 
publisher. $.40. 


Each chapter of this pamphlet is 
devoted to one type of behavior that 
each teacher sooner or later encoun- 
ters in the classroom. These include 
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the troubled reader, the shy child, the 
show-off, the child who uses bad lan- 
guage, the unpopular child, the bully, 
the child with trouble at home, the 
child with severe emotional disturb- 
ances, and the commonplace child. The 
chapters originally appeared as a series 
of articles in “The Grade Teacher.” 


THE A.F. of L. IN THE TIME OF 
GOMPERS. Cloth. 508 pp. By Philip 
Taft, professor of economics at Brown 
university. Harper & bros., 49 E. 33rd 
st., New York 16, N.Y., publisher. 
$6.75. 


Professor Taft, a banquet speaker at 
the 1957 A.F. of T. convention, tells 
the story of the first 40 years of the 
American Federation of Labor—the 
weak beginnings, the competition with 
the Knights of Labor, and the early 
financial troubles and jurisdictional 
disputes—and, at the same time, shows 
the development of the A.F. of L. be- 
lief that “trade unionism, through col- 
lective bargaining and control over 
conditions of employment, could be 
the most effective means for rectifying 
injustice and inequity.” 


Jack Barbash, director of research 
for the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment writes about this book: “Pro- 
fessor Taft has provided a penetrating 
historical perspective for many of the 
compelling problems that confront the 
American labor movement today.” 


MOBILIZING COMMUNITY RE- 
SOURCES FOR YOUTH. Paper. 
Identification and Treatment of Mal- 
adjusted, Delinquent, and ‘Gifted Chil- 
dren. 138 pp. By Paul H. Bowman, 
Robert F. DeHaan, John K. Kough, 
and Gordon P. Liddle, research asso- 
ciates for the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of Chi- 
cago. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis ave., Chicago 37, Ill., pub- 
lisher. $2.50. 


This is the third in a series of re- 
ports on the work of Community 
Youth Development program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Human 
Development. The first two presented 
data on the three groups who were 
screened out for special attention: the 


gifted child, the aggressively malad- 
justed child, the withdrawn child. This 
third report is a summary and a brief 
account of the design of the experi- 
ment. It is a progress report, as the 
experiment still has six years to run. 


This volume also gives information on 
the program of assistance and treat- 
ment that has been established. 


PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION. Paper. 
94 pp. By the Committee on Social 
Issues, headed by Dr. Viola Bernard, 
New York City psychiatrist. Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., 
publisher. $1.00. 


This is the report of a group of 
more than 250 psychiatrists and social 
scientists on the psychological aspects 
of desegregation in education and is 
intended to aid in the smooth change- 
over to desegregation in the nation’s 
schools. 


The psychiatrists observe that prob- 
lems arising out of desegregation re- 
quire for their solution, not only an 
understanding of the social situation 
in which these problems occur, but an 
insight into the complex emotional feel- 
ings both hidden and obvious which 
influence attitudes towards these prob- 
lems. 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION. Cloth. Third edition. 
466 pp. By C. E. Turner, professor of 
public health at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Dr. C. Morley Sel- 
lery, director of health services of the 
Los Angeles city schools, and Sara 
Louise Smith, head of the health edu- 
cation department of Florida State uni- 
versity. C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., pub- 
lisher. $4.00. 


This new edition was prepared for 
teachers and school health personnel 
and seeks to present the educational 
aspects of the school health program 
and the personnel relationships in- 
volved. The organization, methods, 
and procedures in health education are 
presented in detail. 
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For Your Fall 
Membership 





Invitation 





New and Revised 
A.F. of T. Literature 





October is membership month, when A.F. of T. 
Locals across the country join in inviting more 
teachers to become members. There is no more 
dynamic way of telling the Union Teacher Story 
and the benefits of belonging than with the new 
and revised literature now available from your National Office. These are Booklets and Leaflets 
of dynamic appeal to every teacher. All are handy envelope and pocket size. 

















How the A.F. of T. Works for You. 
Newest 4-page invitation featuring also A.F. of T. recognition 
and gains. Red and black on India. $1.50 per 100 or $15.00 
per 1,000 


Depicted above. Crusade For Public Schools, 
the story of Labor's long and 
continuing fight for better edu- 
cation, a program any teacher 
will support. 12 pages, in red 
and black on grey. $2.00 per 
100 or $20.00 per 1.000 









New Horizons for America’s Teachers. 8 accordion 
folded pages. printed in orange, black and fawn. Newest of 
the A.F. of T.’s rapidly growing number of membership helps. 
$3.00 per 100, or $30.00 per 1,000 






Procedures in Collective Bar- 
gaining, a reprint of the story 
by George M. Harrison in this 

Working for Teachers of Today and Tomorrow, revised. issue of the American Teacher 
A 4-page membership leaflet in red and black on ivory. Quick- magazine. $2.00 per 100 on 
ly and briefly presents the advantages of belonging. $1.00 $20.00 per 1,000 


per 100 or $10.00 per 1,000 


















Questions and Answers About the American Federation pane oe 


windshield sticker, 





of Teachers, revised. A 12-page booklet, in blue, black and with 4J. of T. emblem. In 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the blue and gold. 5 cents each 
A.F. of T. $2.50 per 100 or $25.00 per 1,000 or $5.00 per 100 









Since all items are priced below 
actual cost, please help us save 
bookkeeping by enclosing check or 
money order. 

























